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Spain Today—As Seen by an English Writer 


“The Spanish economic system is like a game of musical 
chairs, in which there are only half as many seats as there 
are performers,” writes Gerald Brenan, an Englishman 
who lived in Spain for many years before the Civil War. 
In The Face of Spain* he describes conditions as he saw 
them on a recent journey of some months duration. (The 
precise date is not given.) During the Civil War his sym- 
pathies had been “with some mental reserves” on the Re- 
publican side. During this journey he had more contacts 
with the people of the Right than of the Left. The data 
on social and economic conditions are given as reports 
of conversations with people in many places. Therefore, 
Mr. Brenan’s description of the attitudes he found among 
former Nationalist (Franco) sympathizers are of par- 
ticular interest. 

The author does not pay much attention to the question 
of civil liberty. He comments, however, that in districts 
where the Reds are active the police “give the impression 
of an army.” Suspects are either jailed without a trial or 
are “left for dead by the roadside” in some area where the 
police are in complete control. If any report is needed the 
explanation is that they were shot trying to escape. Since 
1947 this has been “the usual method for getting rid of 
unwanted people.” The civil guards today are only civilians 
in uniform, who have no great enthusiasm for fighting the 
Reds. They have “a tradition of brutality.” The poor 
man has “no defense and no protection.” If he is ar- 
rested as a political suspect, a “good beating” by the police 
is “a matter of routine,” the author was told. 

In some sections of Spain there are still many brigands, 
especially in mountain districts. In some sections they 
dominate large areas. The police do little except to limit 
their activities. In the mountains north of Cordova, for 
instance, soldiers kept the road open for the twice-week- 
ly bus from Cordova to Merida. Near Malaga the bandits 
were not very active. But from time to time they would 
kidnap a wealthy man and hold him for ransom. If he 
refused to pay he was shot. On the other hand, if he did 
pay them the authorities might imprison him for collabo- 
rating with criminals. Wealthy men, the author was told, 
seldom “left the city except by rail.” Country people pro- 
tected the bandits. 


1New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951. Fr. John LaFarge, 
S.J., reviewing the volume in America for December 8, refers to 
it as “a delightful travel book. . . . On loftier matters Brenan 
shares traditional Protestant blind spots as to Catholic Spain, but 
he is a pleasant wayside companion.” 


Prostitution has increased. Brothels, Mr. Brenan was 
told, are “more numerous in Spain than ever before.” The 
desperate poverty of “almost all classes has weakened 
female morality and increased the number of those who 
prey on it.” 

Economic Conditions 

In Madrid there are said to be more new American cars 
than in any other European capital. They cost from £2,000 
to £5,000. Another striking sight is the number of cripples. 
“Every few yards” one sees people who have lost a leg 
or an arm. Foreign exchange may be freely used to buy 
expensive cars but it is not used for artificial limbs. Only 
those who can go to other countries can secure them. At 
the back of the most expensive cafe in Madrid the 
author saw a little old lady waiting to render such slight 
services as might be possible in the hope of an occasional 
coin. She probably did not get more than three pesetas 
a day. Twelve is the usual day laborer’s wage, very low 
in comparison to present prices. (The current official 
exchange rate for the peseta is nine cents.) 

The authorized ration in Spain calls for a roll of bread 
a day, three ounces of sugar and a quarter of a liter of 
olive oil a week, and occasionally “minute quantities” of 
chickpeas and rice. Nor is this always available at con- 
trolled prices even in districts where crops were plentiful 
the preceding season. Additional food is bought on the 
black market, where the cost of a kilo of bread (2.2 
pounds) is about equal to the average daily wage. One 
method of solving the problem is to have additional ration 
books. 


Agricultural Laborers 


The condition of the agricultural laborers is particularly 
bad in many parts of the country. Bad as conditions are in 
the cities the country people are flocking into them be- 
cause the situation of the agricultural workers is still 
worse. One of the causes for this situation is the igno- 
rance of the ruling classes in Madrid about conditions in 
the rural districts. 

In the province of Cordova the vast majority of em- 
ployes on the large estates are casual laborers. Only a 
small year-round staff is maintained. Such a worker must 
earn enough in six or eight months to keep his family for 
the entire year. At Lucena, a small city in that province 
where the bulk of the population are agricultural laborers, 
they depend on the olive crop (which was poor that sea- 
son). Mr. Brenan was “struck by the miserable half- 
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starved appearance” of its inhabitants. The municipal 
authorities had given up trying to cope with the situation 
and no one else was doing anything. Women were 
“dressed in rags that had never been women’s clothes.” 
Twelve years ago it was considered sinful for a woman 
to go without stockings, 

In a little village near Malaga where the author had 
lived before the Civil War more than half the people were 
agricultural laborers. A heavy rain made work in the 
fields impossible for several days. “At once children and 
old people began to appear at the door, asking money for 
bread.” Their resources were not enough even for two 
or three days without work. Behind this situation there 
are centuries of “bad organization and _ heartlessness.” 
White-collar workers, to be sure, had gained in dignity 
though they were worse off economically. 


The Urban Poor 


The picture drawn of the conditions of the poorest 
people is vivid and appalling. In some cities people were 
“encrusted with dirt” for they were too weak or too 
discouraged to wash. Ten-year-old children had wizened 
faces. In Malaga, one of the richest cities in Spain, a 
“leading Falangist” told the author that it was unsafe to 
zo into the poorer quarters at night for “hungry men will 
take any risk to get food.” 

The author comes back again and again to the question 
of the cripples, the “most dreadful” sight in many cities. 
Those who fought for Franco in the Civil War get a small 
pension, but nothing is done for those who had any con- 
nection, however slight, with the Reds. Only workmen 
with regular employment have social insurance. Hospital 
care is available only for those who can pay for it. In 
Cordova he watched a group of “wretched children,” some 
crippled, some covered with sores, one with only one 
eye. Some tuberculosis hospitals are being built in Cor- 
dova province (some people say, more graft). But these 
cannot help much for “every working-class and lower- 
middle class street” is “a tuberculosis factory.” 

In Malaga there are “at least four times as many street 
sellers” than there were before the war, and a much 
greater increase in the number of beggars. There are 
also the cripples, “sick women carrying sick children,” 
bootblacks and lottery vendors. There are many more 
whom “the police do not allow to show themselves.” 

In Granada people did not seem quite so poor but there 
was a “suppressed anger and tension” that was not seen 
elsewhere. “. . . Even the beggars .. . asked as if by right 
and pocketed the alms they got without thanks.” 

Housing for the working-classes was appallingly bad 
everywhere. In some cities there were new rent-controlled 
flats for the middle classes—which cost 1,000 pesetas a 
month. There were a few plans for working-class “model 
villages” but these had not yet been built. “All over 
Spain,” the author was told, people are living in caves 
with scant protection from the weather because there are 
no available houses. In a village near Malaga twenty 
families were “living in a barn divided up with cane 
partitions.” Each family had about ten square feet of 
space. In Cordova several hundred “miserable shacks” 
of “corrugated iron and branches” had been built for 
working-class families. 

The author saw but little of Spanish schools, it would 
seem. In Cordova, where a schoolmaster showed him 
around, he visited the secondary school. Only “very 
rarely,” he was told, do working-class children enter the 


secondary schools. Most of the children of the poor never 
learn to read and write. 


There were, to be sure, some sections with large estates 
where the bulk of the workers were on a year-round basis, 
There the poverty was not so great, even though wages 
were still very low. One employer in Merida stood out 
above the others for he paid good wages, provided cheap, 
wholesome meals, and paid insurance against sickness. 


The Church and the Workers 


The author gives little attention in this volume to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Spain. He notes that the 
churches were well attended. He was told that the young 
priests were better and more idealistic than was formerly 
the case, and that “many” middle-class women who were 
concerned about social conditions are entering convents 
which do charitable work. Two bishops were planning 
“model” working-class housing projects. One of these, 
the Bishop of Malaga, has been concerned about land re- 
form as well as the housing of the poor. But the business 
men have asked him to stop preaching about such subjects. 


In general, religion is “a luxury” that the poor cannot 
afford. In Malaga a church funeral service costs 500 
pesetas in cash, the minimum marriage fee is 200 pesetas. 
A woman who tended a shrine in the open country near 
Lucena commented that few working-class women ever 
attended Mass because their clothes were too poor to 
meet the Church prescriptions about covering the body. 
“Ordinary day-laborers, as a class, never entered a church 
or married or baptized their children” for lack of money 
to pay the priest’s fees or to buy the necessary clothes. 

In Madrid in one of the newest churches the author 
was shown a new gold crown for the Virgin of Almuden 
which had cost three million pesetas. “Only a few hun- 
dred yards away,” he was told, “people are dying of 
starvation.” This much-repeated story “helps to fan” 
the hatred of the Church “which is often much greater 
than that for the Falange.” Nothing is expected of the 
latter. But “the Church after all professes Christian 
ideals.” A similar crown was seen in Cordova. 


In the cemeteries around Madrid, which are all Church 
property, there were no religious texts on the tombstones 
erected in the last number of years; “often there was no 
sign whatever of religious belief,” not even a cross. 


The Black Market 


The black market has become a very important part 
of the Spanish economic system. The unusually energetic 
poor man may actually work up from a very small be- 
ginning to a position of affluence. The black market is the 
only “thriving business” in Spain. Without it life would 
be impossible. Legitimate business is “throttled by forms 
and regulations” and frowned on by the Falange and the 
authorities. But the black market gets “the secret con- 
nivance of everyone.” A builder in Malaga, who was a 
Monarchist, commented that to get cement, iron, and 
wood, for which a permit is required, one must either pay 
the local authorities a “substantial bribe” for the permit, 
or buy on the black market at very high prices. It is 
evidently widely believed in Spain that “the ministers 
who impose the controls are in the pay of the racketeers.” 

The bailiff of a large estate near Malaga commented 
that there was a “host of forms” to be filled out, for 
“every detail” of what is planted and sold is controlled 
“on paper.” But actually a large part of every crop is 
sold on the black market. The municipal authorities, 
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themselves, this man believed, had sold the greater part 
of a cargo of artificial manure to the black market. The 
government offices where all papers must be filed are, at 
best, open only two hours a day and frequently there is 
no one even at those hours who will take responsibility. 

The government has appointed fiscalia who have police 
powers to find the supplies hidden away for the black 
market. No warrants are needed for them to search 
houses, or to arrest suspects, or fine those they catch. 
Worse still, they depend upon informers to know where 
to look. The latter get forty per cent of the value of 
the supplies discovered. It is one of the modern ways 
of getting rich in Spain. A chauffeur, for instance, had 
rented from the police the car he was using for customers. 
This is said to be “a regular custom,” for private cars are 
scarce. Near Toledo the author was told that the black 
market in gasoline is so thriving that some farmers found 
it profitable to buy tractors they never use in order to 
sell their gas coupons. 


Attitude Toward the Government and the Falange 


The political regime depends on the continued support 
of the Monarchists and the Falange. But for the fear of 
Communism “Franco would have left long ago.” In some 
ways Spain seems even more ready for revolution than it 
was in 1936, for it is “corrupt and rotten and. . . everyone 
except for a few black marketeers wants a change.” Yet 
Mr. Brenan does not think there will be another civil 
war. The police and the army are dependable. They get 
the moral support they need because of “the dread that 
everyone who has anything to lose feels of another civil 
war.” Even prominent Falangists were often sharply 
critical of conditions. A frequent comment was that the 
real state of affairs was hidden from Franco. An Ameri- 
can of pro-Franco sympathies during the Civil War, who 
had lived for many years in Spain, commented that if 
Franco really attempted to do anything about the cor- 
ruption in the country, those who were “feathering their 
own nests” would “shoot him.” It seemed to the author 
that by and large the former leading Falangists had little 
power now. But they were still so feared that people 
would not talk to anyone who admitted knowing them. 

In Madrid the newspapers publish almost no news 
about Spain. But they are tremendously interested in for- 
eign affairs, especially Communism. Sometimes valid 
criticisms of the regime are indirectly made by discussing 
bad conditions in other countries. 

One of the difficulties in the whole situation is the fact 
that landowners, politicians, and administrators are all far 
from their source of income and ignorant of conditions 
in the country as a whole. But this has long been true. 
Spain, the author says bitterly, is being “gambled away 
every night by these idle money-seeking classes who pre- 
tend to govern it.” 

There are many new buildings in Madrid. Some of 
these, such as the huge one for the Air Ministry (though 
Spain has no modern planes) were built, it is charged, 
to provide thousands of salaried jobs to give the middle 
classes a stake in the regime. 

The author says that originally the Falange was a 
lower-middle class party, “‘anti-capitalist and anti-clerical.” 
Today it is on the defensive. The leading Falangists were 
poor men before the Civil War. Now they are rich with 
large estates. Those who have not grown rich are “as 
disillusioned as anyone else.” 

There seemed to be an “almost universal belief” among 
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the former pro-Nationalists that “all the men” around 
Franco are “robbers.” Two such persons commented 
that an American loan to the Franco government should 
be accompanied with very strict control of the way it 
should be spent. “Otherwise every penny will go into 
the hands of the robbers.” Small shopkeepers were so 
hostile to the regime that they were often not very critical 
of the behavior of the Reds during the Civil War. But 
some of them commented that the hatred created by execu- 
tions and reprisals on both sides will “last a lifetime.” 

Many people evidently hope for the return of the 
monarchy. “Even the dogs in the streets,” said an elderly 
Monarchist who had once been in the Civil Guard, want 
the King to come back, “let alone his old followers.” 


The Spanish Bishops Speak 


That Mr. Brenan, whose book is reviewed above, did 
not imagine the condition of the Spanish working-classes 
is made evident by statements by the Spanish Hierarchy, 
as reported in America for December 15. On June 3 the 
Archbishops issued a startling pastoral Letter. “‘A cry 
goes to heaven,’ said the Archbishops, ‘that some are try- 
ing to take advantage of the shortages to amass great 
fortunes by selling at prices beyond the just maximum’ 
and they warned ‘above all, not to exasperate the poor 
and needy by a contrast of luxury and dissipation.’ ” 

Cardinal Segura y Saenz, Archbishop of Seville, said 
in a more recent statement (also quoted by America) 
that present conditions made the workers “believe them- 
selves to be slaves. They say that in the past slaves were 
bought and now they are rented.” His statements, A meri- 
ca explains, were “based on an investigation of the living 
conditions of the workers in his own archdiocese. .. . 

“Because of the difficult conditions under which they 
live, said the Cardinal, the Spanish workers ‘show very 
little interest in politics, regimes and governments. [They 
are] neither for the republic nor for the monarchy, neither 
for one party nor another, neither for one government nor 
another.’ The worker is against those persons whom he 
sees as obstacles to improvement of his economic condi- 
tion, ‘in this order: employers, the wealthy, the Church, 
which he does not fear—and the Army, which he does.’ 
He ascribes his present condition ‘to the greed of the em- 
ployers and the luxury and squandering of money on the 
part of the wealthy classes.’ 

“Spanish workers today, declared His Eminence, be- 
lieve that their unions are ‘political bodies,’ in effect the 
‘tools’ of management and the state.” 


A Catholic Study of the Mixed Marriage Rate 


There is a “much higher mixed marriage rate for 
Catholics” than is sometimes assumed, Father John L. 
Thomas of the Institute of Social Order, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, believes after a study of the mixed marriage rate 
for the country as a whole.t From 1940 to 1950 about 30 
per cent of all marriages in this country sanctioned by 
Catholic nuptials were between Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics. There are less adequate data for the ‘thirties but 
returns from about half the dioceses of the country in- 
dicate that the proportion was about the same. 

This figure does not, of course, include the mixed mar- 
riages not approved by the Church. A study of all the 
mixed marriages in 132 parishes in the East and Middle 


1 American Sociological Review, August, 1951. 
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West indicates that in about 39.6 per cent of these there 
was not a Catholic wedding. Fr. Thomas does not think 
it possible to generalize about the entire country from 
this figure since there are “great sectional differences.” 

Two earlier students of mixed marriages in New 
Haven, Conn., came to the conclusion that assimilation 
in this country would take place within “three separate 
‘melting-pots’”’ representing the cleavages between Protes- 
(ants, Catholics, and Jews, and there would be “little fu- 
sion between them for an indefinite period.” But Fr. 
Thomas thinks that the data from New Haven are not 
typical for the country as a whole. Indeed, they are not 
even typical for the state of Connecticut. In New Haven 
in 1948 only 6.2 per cent of the Catholics married non- 
Catholics. But in 1949 for the state as a whole 40.2 per 
cent of all the marriages with Catholic rites were mixed 
marriages. Fr. Thomas thinks, therefore, that “the most 
conservative estimate” of all the mixed marriages “would 
place the total rate at over 50 per cent.” 

The three main factors affecting the mixed-marriage 
rate are “(1) the percentage of Catholics in the total popu- 
lation; (2) the presence of cohesive ethnic sub-groups; 
and (3) the socio-economic status of the Catholic popula- 
tion in the community.” Inter-marriage is much more com- 
mon in the communities with relatively few Catholics 
“wherever ethnic and/or social status differences do not 
prevent occupational and social contacts.” In Raleigh, 
Charleston, Nashville and Little Rock, where Catholics are 
two per cent of the population or less, the mixed-marriage 
rates are 76.3, 71.5, 58.3 and 55.6 respectively. But in El 
Paso, Corpus Christi, Providence, and Santa Fe, with 50 
to 70 per cent of the population Catholic, the rates are 8.7, 
7.5, 17.2, and 8.4 respectively. 


The second factor is “the presence of close-knit ethnic 
sub-groups in the community.” Amarillo, Tex., and St. 
Augustine, Fla., each having about 4.6 per cent Catholics 
in the population, have mixed marriage rates of 26.9 per 
cent and 47.2 per cent, respectively. Amarillo has a large 
group of Spanish and Mexican Catholics. A study of in- 
dividual parishes indicates that the parishes in which there 
is “a prominent ethnic group” have low intermarriage 
rates. While Fr. Thomas presents his final factor—the 
importance of social class—‘only tentatively,” studies of 
several communities “furnish rather substantial evidence” 
to substantiate this finding. 

Fr. Thomas thinks that mixed marriages will increase 
for four reasons: (1) It will be “increasingly difficult” for 
ethnic groups to maintain their isolation. “(2) Mixed 


marriages have a cumulative effect... . (3) The attitude 
of Catholic and Protestant young people toward mixed 
marriages seems increasingly tolerant... . (4) It is gen- 


erally agreed that the family and the church have less 
control than formerly over youth.” 


“The Family Farm’s Future” 


The Department of Agriculture has initiated a study of 
its own program, named the Family Farm Policy Review, 
in which every agency is reappraising its services in behalf 
of the farmers on the family-type farm. Voluntary or- 
ganizations were invited to send representatives to the ses- 
sions at which the Department’s policy was considered. 
Farm and church organizations were both represented at 
the meetings, and individuals from these non-governmental 
agencies gave advice out of their experience. 


The Department has issued a circular, “The Family 
Farm’s Future,” containing in part the following : 

“The Department of Agriculture thinks the family farm 
is so vital to the economy, prosperity, and military defense 
of the Nation that it is reviewing all of its programs and 
activities to make sure that they are serving the family 
farm well—and to find out how they can serve it better. ... 

“In a country as diversified as the United States, farms 
and ranches vary widely from place to place, but the pat- 
tern of agricultural production and living which has been 
known for many years as ‘family farming’ lends itself 
to the following brief definition: 

“A family farm or ranch is one which provides the 
main source of income for the farm family, on which 
the farm operator (owner or tenant) or members of 
his family make most of the managerial decisions, par- 
ticipate regularly in farm work, and normally supply a 
substantial part of the labor needed to operate the farm. 


“This covers probably 98 per cent of the farming units 
in the United States, as of the 1945 census, excluding 
part-time farms, share-crop units, and other operations 
which may be farms in name only and do not contribute 
the bulk of their operators’ incomes. 

“But a mere definition of family farming or ranching 
is not enough; family farming is also a way of life—a way 
of rural living and of national democracy. The roots of 
family farming in the United States are as old and sturdy 
as the Nation itself. The pattern of land ownership was 
built into the fabric of this country along the lines of in- 
dividual ownership and operation of land, without restric- 
tions on selling or leaving the farm to the next generation 
of the family. 

“Ownership is not absolutely required for family farm- 
ing, but it is definitely a goal. Family farming is not only 
the traditional democratic pattern of land occupancy, but 
it is also desirable because production increases as security 
of tenure increases. Ownership by the family operating 
the farm has historically brought better stewardship of the 
soil and water resources through sounder attention to 
conservation. ... The family farm builds strong com- 
munities—communities where tolerance, cooperation, self- 
reliance, and a love of freedom thrive.” 


“A Gospel for the Social Awakening” 


This is the title of a compilation by Benjamin E. Mays 
of selections from the main writings of Walter Rauschen- 
busch. (New York, Association Press, 1950. $2.00.) The 
selections are preceded by a biographical sketch written by 
C. Howard Hopkins and a foreword by Paul M. Limbert, 
chairman of the editorial board of Haddam House. The 
editorial board asked Dr. Mays, president of Morehouse 
College, to distil from the writings of Rauschenbusch his 
message ‘‘for this generation.” 

Dr. Mays has skillfully arranged excerpts in a sequence 
of chapters on the major emphases. There are orderly 
quotations from Christianity and the Social Crisis, Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order, A Theology for the Social 
Gospel, The Social Principles of Jesus, Prayers of the 
Social Awakening, and Unto Me. Dr. Limbert thinks 
“informed Christians” would surely put Rauschenbusch 
high on a list of “twentieth century prophets.” He says 
that although the social and theological climates have 
changed greatly since Rauschenbusch’s day, the man’s 
interpretation of the Christian gospel was too profound 
to be out-dated. 
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